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SHALL now proceed andconfider another fubjeét of complaint, 

the Governor's receiving a falary from the Crown independent 
of the people, having firft obferved that there is not the leaft rea- 
fon to fuppofe that the appointment of this falary was follicited 
by his Exclleency. One writer, who afiumes the name of 
Mucius Scevola, fays, ‘*‘ That the King by compact with this 
‘« people may nominate and appoint a Maffachufetts Governor 
‘but not pay him—That until he ftipulates with the people 
‘‘ for his fupport he is no legal Governor but an Ufurper—And 
«« that any act of affembly in the mean time confented to by him 
“< is ipfo facto void and confequently not binding upon us”—And 
concludes—** If the pretended Governor or Lieutenant Governor 
‘“ by being independent on us for their fupport are rendered in- 
‘* capable of compleating any acts of Government, it is time we 
«* had a legal Governor to prefide, or that the pretended Gover- 
““nors were diimiffed and punithed as Ufurpers, and that the 
* Council, according to charter, fhould take upon themfelves 


_ the government of this province.”—Another writer fays,“— 


«« That if the King had ftipulated in the charter for the pay of 
‘‘the Governor, the ftipulation would be s/o facto void.”—A 
third fays,—** That the language of the Britifh Parliaments, when 
“‘ free has been—No iupplies until grievances are redrefled—If 
“the Commons have at any time withheld their grant for the 
‘‘fupport of a Governor until he fhould comply with meafures 
‘“* contrary to his inftructions, in fact repugnant to the very {pirit 
“¢ of the charter, who can blame them ? They are in my opinion 
“highly to be commended for making ufe of a power vefted 


“‘in them or rather referved by the conftitution, and originally 
ce intendod 
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«« intended to check the wanton career cf imperious Governors”"— 
As thefe writers agree in the fame general principles, one general 
anfwer may ferve to fhew the inconclufivenefs of their reafoning : 
I fhall however referve to myfelf the liberty of remarking upon 
cither of them fingly as my fubje& may lead me. 


Ir is agreed, on all hands, that theKing has referved to himfelf, 


in the charter, a power of appointing a Govetnor. Let us fup- 


pofe a people living in a ftate of nature and increafing ; they will 
foon find it neceflary to form fome kind of government among 
them. No man has as yet affumed the powers of a Chief Go- 
vernor ; how then fhall fuch an-one be appointed ? By the fuffrages 
of the body furely ; for all power is faid to be originally in the 
people. And the Firft Magiftrate is confidered merely as one man ap- 


pointed by mutual conjent to prefide over many others. Is notour . 


charter then, wherein the King referves to himfelf a right of ap- 
pointing a Governor, in this refpe& ip/o facto null and void accord~ 
ing to the reafoning of one of thefe writers, who declares it would 
have been fo in that refpect, had the King referved to himfelf a 
right of paying him ? He muft, upon his own principles, then 
confider this appointment of a Governor as an invafion of the na- 
tural rights of mankind and accordingly oppofe it. If he fubmits 
to it, he ought in all reafon to fubmit alfo to the King’s paying 
his own Appointee. When the people chofe their Governor as 
under the old charter, it was highly reafonable they fhould alfo 
ay him. The Governor is, by virtue of the King’s appoint- 
ment, called, and he in fact is, the King’s fervant ; and the King 
is by all rules of true policy, as well as in juftice, bound to make 
fuch provifion for his fupport,as fhall have the fureft tendency to 
romote his Majefty’s fervice. If the people will freely and 
chearfully eafe his Majefty of this expence, he has an undoubt- 
ed right to permit his fervant to take his pay of them. So long 
as the King’s fervice does not fuffer by it, there is no harm done. 
But if they referve the grantas a check upon the Governor,or as a 
lure to divert him fromvhis Matter’s fervice, his Majefty has an 
undoubted right to prohibit his fervant receiving any grant at all 
from the people. It has been long ago judged, tlsat the Gover- 
nors receiving occafional gifts from the people had a tendency to 
give him an undue bias,and he has been accordingly reftrained by 
inftruction from receiving fuch gifts. A good King isa fuff- 
cient check upon a bad Governor, and it is much eafier for the 
fubject to emancipate himfelf from the tyranny of a bad Gover- 
nor, than from the defpotifm of an arbitrary Priace : Notwith- 
ftanding which the Britifh Parliaments, as we fhall fee prefently, 
keep no fuch mercenary or illiberal check upon their Sovereign. 


Wuart has been faid to have been the language of the Britith 
Parliaments when free-No /upplies until grievances are redreffea— 
could 
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gould not refer to fupplies for the fupport of the King’s houfhold 
or the civil lift; but to fupplies for national fervices, in which the 
people’s intereft was equally concerned with the honour of the 
Crown. In this cafe, they had an undoubted right to withhold 
their fupplies if they difapproved the meafures, or had reafon to 
think their former grants had been mifapplied. 


Tue feveral branches of the royal revenue were once fufficient 
of themfelves to enable our Kings to fupport the regal dignity. 
Thefe have all been gradually refigned by the Crown, and in 
lieu thereof other grants have been from time to time made to 
the Sovereign. * ‘ Every Prince, in the firft Parliament after 
‘* his sotelllendin by long ufage atruly royal addition to his he- 
“‘ reditary revenue fettled upon him for his life ; and has never 
‘* any occafion to apply to Parliament for fupplies but upon fome 
‘* publick neceffity of the whole realm. This reftores to him 
‘* that conftitutional independence which at his firft acceffion 
“* muft be owned to be wanting—His prefent Majefty having foon 
‘‘ after his acceflion fpontaneoufly fignified his confent, that his 
«© own hereditary revenues might be fo difpofed of as might beft 
** conduce to the utility and fatisfation of the publick, and hav- 
‘‘ ing gracioufly accepted the limited fum of {2 800,000 per an- 
“‘num for the fupport of the civil lift, (and that alfo charged 
*« with three life annuities to the amount of £. 77,000) the faid 
«‘ hereditary and other revenues are now carried into and made a 
** part of the aggregate fund, and the aggregate fund is charged 
«* with the paymentof the whole annuity to theCrown of £800,000.” 


Ir is therefore a bold affertion of Mucius Scevola, “* That 2 
«* Ruler independent of the people, (that is, as he afterwards ex- 
«* plains himfelf,)independent on them for a fupport is a monfter 
‘© in government, and fuch an one is Mr. Hutchinfon, and fuch 
«© would George the Third be, if he fhould be rendered indepen- 
** dent of the people of Great Britain.” 


Our dread Sovereign George the third is now independent of the 
people of Great Britain for his fupport: The national faith 
ftands pledged for the annual payment of the ftipulated fum of 

. 800,000 and cannot be broken without breaking up the cre- 
dit of the nation, which would in effe& difiolve the conftitution : 
It is not indeed in the power of the two Houfes of Parliament to 
refume their grant without the King’s confent. I fhudder then 
to think of the confequence of this writer’s affertion, as it re{pects 
his Sovereign ; yet I will not pofitively decide upon what may 
poflibly come under a judicial examen. 


{ reAve Mucius to anfwer for his temerity in propofing the 
plan 


* Blackflone’s Com. Book i. Ch. 8. 
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plan for *¢ punifhing the Governor and Lieutenant Governor 
as Ufurpers,” and for overturning our provincial conftitution ; 
but left any fhould be fo inconfiderate as to think of carrying it 
into execution, it may be well to remind them of the danger they 
would incur by the attempt. 


Suppose the Governor to be an U/urper, as he would have it, 
yet Judge Blackftone tells us from Sir Matthew Hale—‘‘ That 
‘‘ though there be an Ujurper of the Crown, yet it is treafon for 
“any fubject, while the U/urper is in full poffeffion of the So- 
*« vereignty, to practice any thing again{t hisCrown and dignity : 
‘* Wherefore although the true Prince regain the Sovereignty, yet 
“fuch attempts againft the Ujurper (unlefs in defence or aid of 
“« the rightful King) have been afterwards punifhed with death, 
“« becaufe of the breach of that temporary allegiance which was 
*« due to him as King de fa%o. And upon this footing, after Ed- 
“* ward IV. recovered the Crown which had been detained from 
** his houfe by the line cf Lancafter, treafons committed againft 
‘* Henry VI. were capitally punithed, though Henry had been 
“* declared an Ujurfter by Parliament.” 


ALtTuoucn noactof violence be committed yet, in V. Bacon’s 
abridgment it is afferted—‘* If any words in writing or print are 
‘¢ publifhed which have a direct tendency to alienate the affedcti- 
“ons ofthe people from the King, fuch a publication is an overt- 
“©act of compafling or imagining his death, becaufe this will 
«« in all probability be the confequence thereof.” 


Acatn, “ If a book is publifhed in which it is afferted, that 
“«< it is high time for the people to take the government into their 
*< own hands, and that it is an honourable and confcientious act 
«to caft off their allegiance and put the King to death, this is 


“© an overt-act of compafling or imagining his death.” 


I po not mean by citing thefe authorities to infinuate that an 
offence which by the laws of England is deemed high treafon when 
committed againft the King, is the fame when committed againft 
his Governor ; yet the like offence againft the Governor while 
acting as the King’s Reprefentative and in purfuance of the King’s 
commiffion and’ inftructions, is certainly an offence of an 
heinous nature and punifhable as an high mifdemeanour. Mu- 
cius appears to be in a panick about his publication, by his apo- 
logifts giving out that he might mean fome other Mr. Hutchin- 
fon, and not Governor Hutchinfon : This plea however does not 
appear to me to be reconcileable to the rules of grammar or com- 
mon fenfe. Let it have its weight if it can avail him. 


FREEMAN. 
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